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Copies of "The American Art News" are now on sale 
at Brentano's, No. 9 Union Square, this city, and at 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 27 Bromfleld Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 



The office of "The American Art News" Is now pre- 
pared to procure for patrons and readers expert opinion 
it a nominal rate on pictures or art objects, to attend 
to the restoration, cleaning and Tarnishing of pictures, 
and to repair art objects at reasonable rates, to 
catalogue collections and galleries, print catalogues and 
circulars, and to supply art Information of any kind. 



In the interest of our readers, and in order to facili- 
tate business, we are prepared to publish in our adver- 
tislng columns, special notices of pictures and other art 
works with reference to the indiTidual desire of nny 
owner or buyer to sell or purchase any particular 
example. 



Should any of our readers desire any special Informa- 
tion on art matters of any kind, we shall be glad to put 
onr sources of information at their service. 



lain in our power, in the catalogut, 
the Art News and elsewhere, given 
them all credit for the pictures con- 
tributed without preference. 



The response from press and public 
in the Southern cities to the Traveling 
Exhibition of American pictures, organ- 
ized by the American Art News, has 
been and continues to be so generous 
and good, that we are moved to express 
herewith, our appreciation and thanks. 
The kind reception that has been ac- 
corded the exhibition, both in Nashville 
and Atlanta, and the hospitality shown 
pur representatives in both cities has 
been most gratifying and is sincerely 
appreciated. A selection from the nu- 
merous notices in the Atlanta newspa- 
pers on the exhibition are given else- 
where, and their perusal will evidence 
the sincerity and. warmth of that pro- 
gressive city's appreciation of our ef- 
forts to spread the cause of art educa- 
tion in the South. The exhibition will 
probably close in Atlanta this evening, 
but may be continued there through 
next week. It. will then, probably be 
transferred to Knoxville, Tenn., where 
it will be shown under the auspices of 
the Nicholson Art Association of that 
city. 



Several of the artists represented in 
<our traveling exhibition of pictures now 
at Atlanta have written making enquiry 
as to. why their names have not, or do 
not appear in notices of the exhibition 
published in daily and weekly papers 
and monthly magazines here and there. 
These lists are made up from the cata- 
logue of the exhibition by the art edi- 
tors of the various publications which 
have printed them, and these use as 
many or as few names of the artists in 
said catalogue as pleases themselves. 
The omission of names therefore in 
the newspaper notices is not our fault 
and we have no control over the matter. 
We appreciate . sincerely the kindness 
of the artists who have contributed to 
the exhibition, and have, as far as has 



Objection is made by the organizing 
secretary and counsel of the American 
Free Art League, Mr. Myron W. 
Pierce, to our recent suggestion of a 
hundred-year in place of a fifty-year 
paid provision in a Free Art bill. We 
advocated such a provision for the rea- 
son that we had understood from a 
published interview with Mr. Carroll 
Beckwith that artists generally had 
agreed that a fifty-year limit provis- 
ion was advisable, and we feared 
that such a provision would make for 
confusion and bring about the taxing, 
for example, of the later but not the 
early works of the Barbizon men and 
other modern painters. Mr. Pierce 
writes us to the effect that the artists 
who signed the bill which the League 
has prepared, and will endeavor to have 
Congress pass at its next session, do 
not favor any fifty-year provision, that 
there is no such clause in the bill, and 
that Mr. Beckwith does not represent 
the League in his favoring of any such 
provision. He says further, "The objec- 
tion which you point out in your arti- 
cle to the fifty-year provision, would 
also apply to the one hundred-year pro- 
vision. We want absolute free art, per- 
fect freedom. The argument in regard 
to forgeries and trash will apply to any 
bill we can enact and ought not to be 
allowed to affect the situation. We 
want to apply the theory of democracy 
to art, that is, the theory of education 
through struggle. All other civilized 
countries in the world get along very 
well with an absolutely free art provis- 
ion, and the countries where art is most 
highly developed have absolute free 
art. This is an argument from experi- 
ence which it seems to me is very hard 
to upset. Absolute free art gives the 
broadest basis on which to stand." 



OBITUARY. 



Walter Paris, a well known painter, 
died in Washington on Monday, aged 
64. He was born in London, studied 
at the London Royal Academy and 
under Rowholham, Maftel and Nash. 
From 1886 to 1980 he was architect for 
the British Government in India. Since 
1894 he had been a naturalized citizen 
of the United States. 



Accrding to the New York Tribune, 
"The committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, of which Karl 
Bitter is president, to investigate the 
action of the board of directors of the 
World's Fair of St. Louis in making 
permanent the model of the statue of 
St. Louis, by Charles H. Niehaus, the 
New York sculptor, without, as al- 
leged, Mr. Niehaus's consent, has re- 
ceived a setback in its proposed in- 
quiry. It was learned Tuesday that 
the directors of the Exposition Com- 
pany, with the authority of President 
Francis, had told the Sculpture Society 
that it had no jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter and that they would not submit 
their side of the controversy to the so- 
ciety for judgment. A meeting of the 
council of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety will be called at an early date, 
when the merits of the controversy will 
be discussed, and a protest probably 
made." 



King Victor Emmanuel has present- 
ed to the British Museum the frag- 
ments of a beautiful Greek statue 
found during excavations on his pre- 
serves at Castel Porziano, near Rome. 
This statue is a marble copy of the 
famous "Discus Thrower," by Myron, 
a celebrated Greek sculptor who lived' 
500-440 B. C. Myron was a famous 
rival of Phidias. 



Raja Ravi Varma, who died at At- 
tungal in Travancore a few weeks ago 
was the best known artist of India. 
He devoted his principal efforts to rep- 
resenting the scenes and subjects of 
Hindu mythology. Not content with 
painting several hundred pjjctureSj- he 
established a factory at Karli, where he 
turned out oleographic reproductions 
of his own work by the thousand, 
which had a large sale throughout In- 
dia. He was also a good portrait paint- 
er, and in this capacity visited the prin- 
cipal Hindu States. Some of his pic- 
tures were exhibited in England at the 
Indo-Colonial Exhibition in 1885, and 
on the Continent at several exhibitions 
in other years. 



Signor Rosetti, a promising young 
sculptor, committed suicide last week 
at Viggiu, Switzerland. He was twen- 
ty-six years old, but had worked in 
Paris and London with great success. 



M. Jacques Seligmann the well- 
known art expert of Paris, who is due 
in New York on La Savoie to-day, in 
an interview in the Paris Herald cabled 
to New York, said : 

I make a distinction between paintings 
and objects of art, the last named being my 
specialty. I am only too glad to see that 
Americans appreciate them. I know Dr,^ 
Bode would favor a law preventing the ship- 
ment of objects of art from Germany, but 
Germany as well as Austria has been pil- 
laged by art dealers who lived during the 
period of the early Rothschilds, for ex- 
ample, Spitzer, and to such an extent that 
very few German specimens remain in Ger- 
many. 

It is only during the last twenty years 
that German dealers have been buying back 
from France and England articles which 
their forefathers had sold, and I notice that 
the majority of those of a certain price went 
to America, excepting, however, German 
silverware and carved woods, which re- 
turned to Germany. 

As far as I am concerned, such a law 
would make no difference. In the cases of 
all countries where such a law has been 
in effect its only result has been to prevent 
private collectors from acquiring objects of 
art; it never prevented them from selling, 
except, perhaps, in cases of extraordinary 
dimensions. The Wencke collection, which 
was one of the finest collections of Italian 
ware in the world, contained practically no 
German articles at all, and even the Hain- 
auer collection contained very little that 
was German. 

Hence, what effect would the law have on 
the exportation of objects of art? 

Mr. Seligmann paid a high compli- 
ment to the intelligence of Dr. Bode, 
and said he did not think that Dr. 
Bode seriously contemplated the law 
as suggested. He added in conclusion : 

Only France and England remain in pos- 
session of brilliant collections, because in 
these countries there are treasures which 
could not be exhausted in half a century. 



A special cable from London to the 
New York Sun says : "One of the larg- 
est collections of Egyptian antiquities 
ever accumulated by a private collec- 
tor will be sold at auction at Sotheby's 
in December. It is the property of D. 
E. Rustafjael, who devoted twelve 
years to gathering it. It illustrates the 
history of Egypt from about 4400 B. C. 
to the present time, and includes flint 
instruments, pottery, bronzes, sculp- 
tures, frescoes, personal adornments 
and trophies." 



Pat. Sheedy's forty-seven paintings, 
recently imported at Hartford, Conn., 
from Paris, were not undervalued more 
than 50 per cent., according to a de- 
cision by General Appraiser McClel- 
land. When the paintings reached 
Hartford the officials called in local 
artists. Charles Noel Flagg and others 
concluded that while some of the paint- 
ings were "fakes," others were real 
masters. Thereupon the Hartford cus- 
toms officials increased the values on 
the pictures several thousand per cent., 
and demanded duty on a valuation so 
high that Sheedy demurred. An ap- 
peal followed to the Board of General 
Appraisers here. McClelland heard 
Sheedy's testimony and several art ex- 
ports, and now rules that the advances 
imposed by the' artford officials were 
altogether too high. Sheedy will pay 
the extra duties on the pictures. 



Prof. Bolton Coit Brown writes the 
following interesting letter to the New 
York Evening Sun. Editorial mention 
of the subject will be made in the Art 
News next week : 

To the Editor of The Evening Sun: 

Sir: Have you space for a word from 
one American artist about those hi&h prices 
which he is charged with charging? If so, 
kindly allow this one, in the first place, to 
deny the charge; in the second, to explain 
it, and in the third, to say that if is your 
fault — you, the public — and not our. 

It is because he only sells a picture once 
in a while that the painter must charge 
enough to support him while he could paint 
five. Therefore "■ou really pay for five, 
though you get but one. It is strange, but 
true that pictures are high because the de- 
mand is small. 

Further, the money-nerve of the Ameri- 
can is sensitive and highly developed, 
whereas his sense of beauty is but feebly 
devejoped. Consequently he feeis the price 
first, and then imagines he sees merit to 
match. Thus, recently, at one of our big 
shows, a man agreed with the agent to 
buy a certain canvas for $-1.00. Later, how- 
ever, the agent found out that he had mis- 
read the artist's figures and that the price 
was only $100. Whereupon the party of 
ttie first part had no further interest in the 
picture. It was no longer beautiful to him. 
Now, wouldn't that jar you? And then to 
be held uo bv the newspapers as a greedy, 
grabbing lot. 

One dealer, the son of a dealer, stated to 
me as a positive fact that "the merit of the 
work has absolutely nothing to <!o with it 
salability." For my own part, I once had 
an idea of experimentinsr with the what- 
they-will-fetch method of selling, but my 
artist friends with one voice cried out on 
me for a madman. It "wouldn't do," they 
said; it would "ruin my reputation,", they 
said. You see, the public had taught them 
that reputation depended upon price, not 
merit. ■ ' 

I could afford to paint pictures "valued" 
by critics and dealers at from $200 to $2,000 
for $50 apiece, and would do it, too, if there 
were anv practicable wav. But hew can I? 
How can the other fellows? The usual 
"buyer," ignorant that the value of a pic- 
ture lies in the fun you get out or it while 
you have it, looks to a sale at a higher price 
as the place where his fun comes in. This 
vitiates the picture market. It is not a 
healthy demand for needed things, but just 
a gambling device. And so the everyday 
citizen gets the idea that "art" is not for 
the like of him, that it is a "luxury," along 
with diamonds and- sables; that it is, like 
these things, a superfluity. It would be 
well for everybody if this notion were gent- 
ly touched off and utterly exploded. If 
people of ordinary means would buy pic- 
tures, then pictures could be sold at prices 
which would enable them to do so. 

This is my contribution to the picture- 
selling problem. Jacking up prices, and 
log-rollino- reputations," and hocus-pocus 
generally, are the resorts of the desperate, 
and not the sane methods of straight busi- 
ness. Painters ought to be paid by the day 
just as other craftsmen are. Instead of 
hanging work in the houses of all our 
friends, as has been suggested, why not a 
club — one for each artist — each member to ; 
pay enough to brino- the total to a reason- 
able yearly salary for the artist, his year's, 
work to be divided among the members? 
This is simple business. It would enable 
many comparatively poor people to own 
beautiful pictures and beneficially pffect art, 
and artists generallv. 

Bolton Coit Brown. 



